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The North Winds 


A. DUDINS 


Fifth-Grade Pupil in a Latvian School 


The vast fields wrapped in snow The dark woods wrapped in snow A 
Rest in sweet sleep. Sing of their dreams; 

Like the murmur of a brook Of a castle of silver 

A sound is heard afar. And roses that bloom forever. e 


But when the gray-haired winds 
Begin their dance o’er the drifts, 
Then, like ghosts in the night, 
The snowflakes swirl in the air. 


—From the Latvian Junior Red Cross Magazine 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By Ruta Evetyn HENDERSON 


The February News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Character Education: 


“A Pledge and Its Practice” (Editorial), “Citizenship 
in Action” and “Junior Doings at Home.” See also reviews 
below on “Character Education Materials.” 

English: 

“The North Winds.” In developing children’s interest in 
lyric poetry you will be interested in Teasdale’s new col- 
lection of poems for children. 

Stars To-NIGHT—VERSES NEW AND OLD FOR BOYS AND 
Girts. By Sara Teasdale. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Lathrop. Macmillan, New York, 1930, $2. 

Miss Teasdale’s lyrics are delicate and pictorial. Dor- 
othy Lathrop’s pictures are delicate and lyric. To the 
rural or suburban child the pines, the hills, and the chip- 
munk will be revealed and interpreted in pictures like 
“Winter Noon”: 

Snow dust driven over the snow 
In glittering light, 

Low hills, far as the eye can go, 
White on white; 

Blue as a blue-jay, shadows run 
Due north from every tree— 

Chipmunk, do you like the sun, 
The blowing snow and me? 

Luckily, even an apartment-dwelling child has an occa- 
sional star in his experience on which to build some sense 
of his relationship to nature, and many of these poems are 
about stars— 

“There will be stars forever while we sleep.” 


Geography: 


Africa—‘An Elephant School in the Congo.” 

Alaska—The front cover; “Friends in Alaska”’—a 
factual story told with literary skill. 

Canada—“Grenfell of Labrador.” 

China—‘*Wan and the Hermit’s Shrub”’—a bit of in- 
teresting folklore of old China. 

Latvia—“Comrades Beside the Baltic.’ 

Sweden—“Letters From Sweden.” 


Books of Other Lands 
WHEN I WAS A GIRL IN HuNGARY. By Pongracz-Jacobi, 

1930; WHEN I Was a Boy IN Korea, by Ilhan New, 

— Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston, $1.25 

each. 

These recent numbers in the special series, de- 
veloped by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard since 1904, con- 
tinue the tradition of interest and authenticity. Each 
book is written by a native of the country described. 
The author thus gives an inside view of manners, 
habits and environment. The last number in the set, 
‘‘When I Was a Girl in Hungary,’’ portrays the 
happiest phases of Hungarian child life. Information 
is interwoven with rare skill, always implicit in the 
narrative itself. The style is idiomatic, full of charm 
and ease. Twenty-three countries have been covered 
in the series to date. 

THE WORLD’s FAMILY. By Helen Corke. Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, New York, 1930. 

A pleasing first chapter by Katharine Lee Bates 
introduces the theme that all men are members of the 


world’s family. The remaining thirty-five chapters 
tell of the origin of this family in very ancient times, 
and trace its branchings into widely separated na- 
tions, giving historical explanation of racial differ- 
ence. The larger proportion of space is given to 
ancient and medieval periods, but the last four chap- 
ters deal with the world today, bringing the story 
through the period of ‘‘The Great Quarrel.’’ LIllus- 
trations are attractive, and the book is an inviting 
size for young students of history. 


Character Education Materials 


The Journal of Educational Sociology, December, 
1930, 13 Astor Place, New York, is a special charac- 
ter-education number, with articles by leading spe- 
cialists in the field. 


WINGS OF FLAME and NEW FounpD TALES. By Joseph B. 
Egan. Winston Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1929 and 1930: THE MONTHLY EGAN SERVICE IN CHAR- 
ACTER TRAINING, care of The Journal of Education, 6 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. $5 a year. 
Mr. Egan, editor and author of the Character 

Chats page in the Journal of Education has organized 

his material for more permanent usefulness. ‘‘ Wings 

of Flame’’ is a set of brief, original myths and fables, 
each bearing on some point of ethical conduct. In 
many of these the moral is not definitely worded; 
where it is defined, this is done whimsically, delicately, 
or with a flash of poesy. That not all of the tales 
are wholly true in the world as it is necessitates 

honesty and skill on the part of the teacher, that a 

child may be inspired with courage to rebuild society 

toward his ideal rather than become a disillusioned 
eynie or be futilely exploited by the selfish. 


‘*New Found Tales’’ is a selection of myths from 
many races, including several American Indian tribes. 
‘*While we travel far and listen to many lips, it is 
only now and then that we find the stories which we 
seek .. . stories that form a golden setting for those 
qualities of the heart that mankind has always held 
most worthy of respect.’? The new Monthly Service 
in Character Training, a set of loose leaves, attrac- 
tively printed, defines for the teacher’s use each little 
parable, and classifies them under the special point 
emphasized in each monthly course. ‘‘Fair Play’’ is 
divided into stories that drive home the ideal of fair 
play on the ‘‘physical plane—the proper use of 
strength ;’’ the ‘‘emotional plane—the proper use of 
feeling ;’’ the ‘‘intellectual plane—the proper use of 
knowledge,’’ and the ‘‘service plane—usefulness in 
all we do.’’ There are suggestions for dramatizations 
and art work, to make the ideal conscious. One re- 
grets that even in this carefully conceived plan for 


(Continued on page 3) 








Developing Calendar Activities for February 


A Classroom Index of Activities 


Art and Handwork: 
Making holiday favors for institutions. 


Auditorium: 
Preparing programs for special days to be repeated at 
local institutions. ‘ 


Geography and History: 

Preparing national holiday programs. Writing on local 
history for school correspondence. Some of the state edu- 
cational journals have furnished, or are now supplying, 
admirable material. The Iowa magazine, Midland Schools, 
is, this year, running a series on industrial development 
of the state, and last year had a series on the literary 
development of the state. The Ohio Teacher is, this year, 
publishing a continued story of the pioneer and the later 
Listory of Ohio. Recent books reviewed below will have 
much of lasting interest for schools in all sections. 


Reminders on International Correspondence 


In the Austrian Junior Red Cross magazine was 
the following reminder : 

“There is just one point which we would like to stress, 
and that is the necessity for giving due prominence in an 
overseas album to the Junior Red Cross activities of the 
group which compiles it.” 

Also in The World’s Health for October-December, 
1930, an article on ‘‘The Junior Red Cross in Swe- 
den’’ by Ingrid Sundstrém emphasizes the importance 
of building international understanding on a solid 
foundation : 

“Interschool correspondence should not be organized in 
the schools until the groups of Juniors are fully conscious 
of the profound significance of this exchange of letters and 
documents, and until they realize that its object is to 
establish mutual understanding between nations. This 
object will not be attained if one school confines itself to 
sending a collection of drawings and specimens of handi- 
craft to another, merely in the hope of receiving a similar 
consignment in return. By adopting such a procedure the 
children can learn nothing of each other, and the real 
interest of the correspondence is lost to them. In order 
that the relations established may be of uninterrupted and 
instructive nature, the frequent exchange of small port- 
folios with the same country is to be recommended.” 


Our Forefathers 


OVERLAND IN A COVERED WAGON. By Joaquin Miller. D. 

Appleton & Company, New York, 1930, $1.50. 

Brief, human and anecdotal, but with no eumber- 
some detail, the autobiography of the author of 
‘*Columbus’’ will prove engrossing to boys and girls. 
The early chapters tell of the growing days in the 
Middle West, where the fine-spirited schoolmaster 
father and the emotional, high-spirited mother re- 
tained their cultural instinct, passing it on to the 
new life of new sections, while they helped with their 
own hands in the building of those sections. One re- 
members the spelling match in the pioneer school- 
house, the first new shoes, the right to which was 
unanimously accorded to the delicate boy of the 
family, the shyster who unloaded a wagon load of 
useless old clocks on the trusting, unbusinesslike 
father, and the grand old Indian who insisted on pay- 
ing for the murdered sheep, though there was no 
proof that his own dogs had been the murderers. 

Always after a few weeks, or months, or years, 
there was the continuing westward march, finally the 


long one to Oregon in the years of the California gold 

rush, ‘‘For miles and miles up the Missouri and 

down we had seen the white tents, white covered 
wagons and busy people passing.’’ 

The final, rapidly told chapters are most fascinating 
of all: the life in Oregon, the author’s journey, while 
still a boy, to California, his life in an Indian tribe, 
his successful gold hunting and his return to his 
family. 

WESTWARD. By E. Douglas Branch. 
pany, New York, 1930, $5. 
Valuable as a permanent reference book on the 

pioneer movement of our country, this large volume 
begins with the era ‘‘when Massachusetts was west,’’ 
and carries the narrative through the colonial and 
revolutionary periods to ‘‘the last skirmishes of the 
conquest period.’’ There is no section of our country 
whose citizens will not find valuable and interpretive 
discussion of their own background. The emphasis 
is on the human endeavor and daring that went into 
pioneering. The author has found enough of genuine 
adventure in the literal history not to need to roman- 
ticise it further. 

AMERICAN. The Life Story of a Great Indian. By Frank 
B. Linderman. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, 1930. 

An arresting narrative by one of the greatest In- 
dian chiefs, Plenty-Coups, has been written down in 
his own words as he told it to Mr. Linderman. The 
sections that tell of the education of Indian boys will 
interest boy readers as well as adults, and the careful 
description of the correct way to use a bow and arrow 
will inspire practice on the part of young archers. 
The simple and unquestioning report of dreams and 
of their prophetic fulfillment is ineredibly interesting. 
There is the to-be-expected shrewd appraisal of white 
men, who were ‘‘smart but not wise.’’ Custer’s cam- 
paign is given us from his Indian colleague’s point of 
view. There is no uncertainty as to the glory of fight- 
ing in the old chief’s code of ethies, although his 
tribe fought with white men and against other Indian 
tribes. In his belief that human nature can never be 
educated to control the fighting instinet, the chief is 
not behind some contemporary warriors of other na- 
tions. Yet, he characterizes one who was ‘‘too kindly 
to become a chief or even a great warrior—if he ever 
caused even the enemy any suffering nobody ever 
heard about it’’ as ‘‘one of the most powerful Wise 
Ones’’ whom he knew. 


D. Appleton & Com- 


Plenty-Coups on George Washington 


“Many years ago,” he told me, “I stood beside the tomb 
of the first white chief, George Washington, and felt glad 
to be there. I had heard much about this chief, and had 
noticed that no man spoke harshly of his life or deeds, and 
that all held his name in reverence. I was one among 
many visitors at Mount Vernon that day, and yet there 
was no talking, no noise, because people were thinku.g vu. 
the great past and the unknown future. When people tiink 
deeply they are helped, and in the silence there I sent my 
thoughts to the great white chief in that other life. I 
spoke to him, and I believe he heard me. I said ‘Great 
Chief, when you came into power, the streams of your 
country’s affairs were muddy. Your heart was strong, 
and your tongue spoke straight. Your people listened, 
and you led them through war to the peace you loved. 
They remember your words even to this day, are helpcd 
and made strong by them’.” 


Junior Red Cross 


Sending a Delegate to the National Convention 


REPORT from Wexford County Chapter, Michi- 

gan, tells of the initiative displayed by schools of 
that county in finding a way to send delegates to the 
National Red Cross Convention in Washington last 
spring: 

“This county sent two delegates to the National Con- 
vention last year. Months in advance the Juniors through- 
out the entire county united in efforts to raise the ex- 
penses for one delegate. At regular intervals candy, cake, 
popcorn and sandwich sales were held. One rural school 
gave a box social, one a rummage sale, and one conducted 
a fish pond at a school function. In another rural school 
the children carried in wood for the school board and 
earned $3 for the fund. In Cadillac the sophomore class 
of the high school served hot chocolate to the pa. — 
teachers’ meeting. The picture show cooperated in giving 
a benefit performance. The school cooperated to the 
extent of giving proceeds from a basket-ball game. When 
the time actually came there was enough money to send 
two delegates, one from the rural territory and one from 
Cadillac.” 


City Versus Country 

Principal Louis E. Ulrich of the William T. Sher- 
man School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, enclosed a letter 
in the international correspondence album prepared 
by his students for a South African high school. In 
this he discussed with his colleague, the principal of 
the South African school, relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of a complex, city school system, and a 
simple, or rural, school system. 
“DEAR SIR: 

I read your interesting letter of May 8, 1928, in which 
you describe your school and the territory which it serves. 
You perhaps believe that we in this densely populated 


in Smaller Schools 


section of the world have everything we need as far as 
our school work and daily life is concerned. We can 
readily realize that there are many hardships to be 
entailed in a pioneer community; yet the conditions of 
your town which you describe fascinate us. 


You speak of horses, sheep, wool, jackal-proof fences, 
your walks into the country, your flower and poultry shows; 
and the very mention of these things makes our children 
homesick. One of the chief problems in a city like ours is 
to find place for the children to play safely. The greatest 
anxieties that parents and teachers have here is to pre- 
vent their children from being maimed on the street, and 
yet thousands of them come to their death every year in 
this country. You have the open spaces where children 
may play free from danger; you have animals that our 
children never see except when they go to the zoo, miles 
away, or to the museum downtown. You are free where 
we are hemmed in. You have latitude in the individual 
expression of ideals. We are restricted in our endeavors 
by the rules of the big institutions to which we belong 
In a school like ours, having a thousand children 
from a densely settled community, you may readily under- 
stand that social problems arise for the school to settle 
in order that the children may do the work efficiently. 
We, too, hold our teachers’ meetings in our own school, 
but when the schools of the city and state have a con- 
vention, the number of teachers runs into thousands. Our 
courses of study are prescribed by us and they are usually 
the consensus of opinions of many in the profession. You 
undoubtedly have much more freedom in selecting your 
curriculum, 


But even though we are so institutionalized, and within 
so densely settled a community, many opportunities arise 
to do kind things for others. Last Christmas time our 
school sewed stockings and filled them so all the soldiers 
in a certain hospital were made happy. We are always 
doing something for the poor and needy and are learning 
about other countries. We place a good deal of emphasis 
on Red Cross work and the study of other people. War 
will become obsolete when people understand each other. 
The best place to start is with the children.” 
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developing thoughtfulness of others, the selfish motive 
enters, in the slogan used for the month—‘‘ fair play 
—the high road to popularity.’’ One or two of the 
stories, as well, use self-interest to draw the shrewd 
and wary into the game. But these case stories fur- 
nish material for discussion that will help children to 
recognize problems in their everyday experience, and 
to distinguish between right and wrong. There is 
correlation of each trait with others of the course. 


CHARACTER GRAPH AND MORALITY CopDEs. By the Char- 
acter Education Institution, 3770 McKinley Street, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland. 

Antedating many of the movements for person- 
ality education, the Character Education Institution 
worked out a character graph, for use of individuals 
in checking their own development. ‘‘ Basie civiliza- 
tion virtues’’ are divided into fifggen points, success- 
ful growth in which may be checked at intervals, In 
addition to this device, there are various codes and 
other materials worthy of study by those working on 
the problem of character training. The motive used 
is the ‘‘civilization’’ motive: our obligation to pass 
on the inheritance of civilization in a higher and 
nobler form than that in which we have found it. 
‘‘Worth-while objectives of human life’’ is one of the 
more recent formulations. 


Self-Development Through Self-Forgetfulness 


The desire ‘‘to be good”’ is not ignoble, though the 
desire to be called good is. If this distinction is kept 
clear, pharisaism need not result from training chil- 
dren to study their conduct and to examine their 
motives. Thus they may be trained away from self- 
deceits and hidden rationalization of selfishness. 

Merely not to harm others, to live and let live, is a 
minimum essential of right living, but even when all 
do that, there is much remediable suffering. ‘‘ Being 
good’’ in a positive sense includes ‘‘doing good’’; and 
there is no greater transforming influence than the 
centering of attention on this ideal of making life 
happier for others. The ideal of self-forgetting serv- 
ice includes the other social virtues. Matured, it will 
not result in self-satisfied philanthropy, but will 
query, reject or re-form whatever is cruel or lop- 
sided in present civilization; it will seek to prevent 
as well as to heal; will search for fundamental causes 
and corrections. It is this ideal, this opportunity for 
practice and participation in doing good that Junior 
Red Cross brings to children. There is no other sys- 
tem or organization that affords as many varied, well- 
regulated, continuous, and world-inelusive opportuni- 
ties for service. School people seriously struggling 
with the problems of character education find in 
Junior Red Cross one of their best allies. 








Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick 
HE following statement was prepared by the Red 
Cross Service in Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick : 
The Red Cross offers for certification, courses in Home 


Hygiene and Care of the Sick—based upon the textbook 
of the same name—as follows: 


Standard Course: (1) elaborated for normal schools and 
colleges; (2) adapted to junior and senior years in high 
schools. 


Junior Course: (1) junior high schools (6-3-3 system) ; 
(2) freshman year of high school and seventh and eighth 
grades of elementary schools (8-4 system). 


(A Modified Course for adults is also available. This is 
planned for groups of foreign born who lack knowledge 
of English, or those groups who do not read and write 
readily.) 

The instruction in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick 
covers personal or individual health, prevention of disease, 
hygiene of the home in relation to health, the care ot 
intants and children, the care of the sick and the agea, 
common emergencies and community health. In_ the 
Junior Course, the girls and boys are taught to be helpers 
in the home. 


Requirements for Red Cross certification: 

The courses are approximately 70 per cent practical, 
and student practice of essential procedures is required. 
A “two-bed” equipment is necessary. A two or four- 
months’ size infant doll with layettes is needed. (See 
N. H. 168A.) Since these courses are mostly laboratory 
work, the groups are limited to twenty, though the maxi- 
mum of sixteen is advised. 

The minimum time in which the subject can be safely 
presented is thirty hours, in a period of not less than six 
weeks. In a large number of schools it is a semesie: 
subject, with three to five class periods a week. 

The instructor is a Red Cross nurse, authorized as 
home hygiene instructor. She must have had teacher 
training or teaching experience under supervision, and 
meet the requirements of the school. If a cooperative 
plan is desired, the nurse-instructor teaches the course 
with the teacher of the subject with which home hygiene 
is correlated. The nurse teaches all technical subjects as 
outlined in N. H. 168—approximately three-fourths of the 
class periods. Even though there is some repetition of 
certain subjects, the consensus of opinion of teachers in 
high schools is that the repetition adds value to the in- 
struction as the subjects are presented from different 
angles. Home hygiene can be readily correlated with 
other subjects in the curriculum. 

The final grade—i. e., an average of class recitation, 
practical work and final test—is 75 per cent for certifi- 
cation, and the student should have attended not less than 
75 per cent of the class sessions unless the work lost is 
required to be made up by the school. 


Publications: 


HOME HYGIENE AND CARE OF THE SICK. Paper-covered, 
85c; cloth-bound, $1.50; 20 per cent discount for 
schools (plus postage). 

Pamphlet of general information—A. R. C. 704; 
Message to Schools—N. H. 160; Courses in Home 
Hygiene for Schools (Cooperative Plan)—N. H. 168; 
Bibliography lists of pamphlets, posters, slides, etc., 
from Red Cross and other organizations—N. H. 46. 


Homemaking Project 


New York State Education published an interesting 
account of an apartment furnished for a Homemak- 
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ing Course in the Ilicksville High School. The 
article, written by Mildred E. Clark and Ruth Holder, 
tells of the part played by the Red Cross Course in 
Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick: 


“This year we have introduced the Red Cross home 
hygiene and care of the sick course, in connection with 
our home economics home hursing course, thus enabling 
the girls to get the Red Cross certificate and Regents 
credit. This new course is conducted on the cooperative 
basis with the instructor of physical training for girls, 
the school nurse and the home economics teacher teaching 
different units. This experiment is causing some interest. 
Quite recently Miss Payne held a meeting of the school 
nurses of Nassau County at which reports were given of 
the progress of our experiment. Similar reports were 
given in Dr. Payne’s class at New York University on 
May 3d. 

“Because of the immediate need of a room for this 
purpose we started the apartment project withthe bed- 
room, which is now completed except for the rug. The 
home nursing group marked the bed linen and made some 
of it. The home furnishing group made small models of 
the room and developed their color schemes and plans 
from it, then painted a chest of drawers and a chair, and 
made a dressing table. The boys in the manual training 
department made us bed clocks and a bedside table. The 
girls in a junior high class are making the rug out of old 
silk stockings which they have dyed. 

“The next room was the nursery. The home nursing 
girls have made a basinette and a layette for our practice 
baby. The girls have papered the nursery and painted 
the -woodwork a lovely blue and it is ready for use. 

“The interest has been keen, not only inside the school 
among the students, but many parents have visited the 
Homemaking Department and are showing great interest. 
Members of the faculty of numerous Long Island schools 
have been very courteous and have given us splendid co- 
operation. We feel that the project is only just started 
and its educational value and possibilities are almost 
limitless.” 


Little Mothers of the Philippine Islands 


The Bukidnon Normal School, Philippine Islands, 
included in an international correspondence album a 
letter describing their ‘‘ Little Mothers’ League.”’ 


“For a long time, there has been a great demand for 
instruction which the average Filipino mother can com- 
prehend and put into practice in her efforts to bring up 
her babies intelligently. This organization, which is called 
the ‘Little Mothers’ League,’ is composed of all girls 
from fifth grade up to the secondary grades. This is 
called ‘Little Mothers’ League,’ because even though 
some of the members are yet very small, they are learn- 
ing how to become good mothers. 


“In this organization we learn how to take care of the 
mothers and the babies. We are able to help reduce 
mortality among babies ranging in age from birth to two 
years. We know the different kinds of diseases that are 
common to babies; their proper diet and their proper 
clothing. We know what food or clothing is suited for 
them. As babies depend upon mothers, so the mother 
must be well cared for and well nourished. In this way 
sickness and death among children can be avoided and 
prevented in most instances by giving the mothers and 
little ones proper food and care. 

“<The Little Mothers’ League has given a benefit dance, 
and it was very successful. Of the money raised, onc- 
half was given or donated to the domestic science depart- 
ment and the other half for the puericulture center. The 


money was spent for buying gifts for these mothers and 
their little ones.” 
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The children made a snow woman and named ber “Miss Alaska” 


Friends in Alaska 


ANNA MILO UPJOHN 


Illustrations by the Author 


with some of our friends in Alaska. 

My first introduction was to a group of 
young Indians who live in the Presbyterian 
Orphanage at Haines and go to school in the 
village. Many of them come from Klukwan, a 
spot famous in Indian lore. But if you think 
these young people would feel astray “down be- 
low” in the States, you are quite mistaken. 


r [vi is not a story. It is just a little visit 


- In Alaska the Indians have never lived on 
reservations but have mingled freely with their 
. neighbors and have taken on their ways. They 


dress much as we do. Overalls are the order of 
the day for work and bright warm sweaters for 
play or school. 

As it was vacation, I did not see the interior 
of the schoolhouse at Haines. It stands on a 
hill with views of huckleberry-blue mountains 
topped with snow, and the sea shining like silver 
below. For years the school has been one hun- 
dred per cent Junior Red Cross and the pupils 
are proud of their long membership. 

On Fourth of July games and races were held 
in the village, in which the school children took 
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part and won many prizes. Someone, however, 
dropped out, for I heard a boy’s voice shout 
above the crowd: “Say, Ma, will I have to wash 
my neck again if I run in thisrace?” His mother 
must have said “Yes,” for the answer came, “All 
right then, I don’t run!” 

After the races, the orphanage children had a 
picnic supper with sausages roasted on sticks 
over the bonfire, coffee and sandwiches, cakes 
and strawberries. The latter are of unusual size 
in Haines because of the long snows followed 
by long days of sunshine. The mountains 
glowed like ripe fruit in the glorious northern 
night while the children danced and sang around 
the fire. They told me of the snow woman they 
had made last winter and named “Miss Alaska.” 
She was dressed in a flowery gown and cherry- 
colored ribbons and had fluttered for a week on 
the lawn before she slipped away under the 
waxing sun of spring. 

They described their skating parties on the 
wood-lake which I had seen covered with yel- 
low lilies, and of suppers around a bonfire on 
the ice under the Arctic moon. They told, too, 
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how foxes barked in the forest and bears crashed 
in the underbrush, drawn by the smell of food, 
but held off by the fear of fire. 

In the winter the mail steamer comes only 
twice a month to Haines. But on the whole the 
climate of southeastern Alaska is less cold than 
that of our middle states, for its shores are 
washed by the warm Japanese current. 

In summer whole Indian villages such as 
Klukwan stand deserted when their people leave 
to work in the salmon canneries. There they 
camp in cabins built on piles along the beaches. 
These cannery sites are usually in some quiet 
fjord where the fish come to spawn. Close be- 
hind them crowds the vast forest and before 
them lies the sea. 

“And can you hear the tide lapping under the 
house at night?” I asked a boy. 

“I can. It sounds as though something just 
touched and stuck a minute, then clucked and 
went away.” That was an Indian boy’s descrip- 
tion of the tide ebbing and flowing beneath his 
home. 

It is fun to dive from your own porch into the 
sea. The swimming is not bad in summer un- 
less a glacier creeps down with its burden of 
ice somewhere near, or, as on one beach, bears 
are in the habit of coming to swim. 

When the fish are running plentifully and the 
catch is coming in each day, the grown people are 
busy in the salmon canneries, but the children 
run free. If the water is too cold, the boys may 
go fishing for chub and bass which they sell to 
the fur farmers as food for foxes. Of course if 
the foxes, mink and marten are brought up in 
captivity they cannot hunt for a liv- 
ing and must be fed like domestic an- 
imals, and they consume large quan- 
tities of meat and fish which are cut 
up with electric choppers. 

About once a week a tourist boat 
stops at the cannery and the passen- 
gers swarm through the factory and 
the camp. They want to see how 
salmon that they buy in cans at the 
grocery store is put up and who does 
it. So they gaze down at the thou- y 
sands of fish in the tank below the . 
wharf; at the silver mounds of those 
already killed waiting to be fed to the 
“Tron Chink,” as the cleaning ma- 


Alaskan children fishing for shrimp. On the 
tall poles beside the wharf, salmon nets are 
drying 
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chine is called, and at the packed cans being 
weighed and flung into boilers to be steamed. 

The workers wear slickers and rubber gloves 
and among them are the older boys and girls of 
the camp. Very neat and businesslike they 
are, in their high boots and rubber caps, push- 
ing carts of fish across the slippery floors or load- 
ing cans on trucks for the vessel. 

When you eat a salmon salad or sandwich, 
think of these brown-skinned young people tak- 
ing part in Alaska’s greatest industry. The smell 
of fish is always in their nostrils, but outside is 
the whiff of brine and the smell of the spicy 
forest steeping in the fierce sun. 

As I eclattered along the boardwalk in one of 
these canning camps the women held up beads 
and baskets to sell and I knew that scores of 
keen eyes were watching the strangers from 
down below, noting their clothes and manners. 

Close to the walk stood the pilot-house of a 
wrecked tug boat. It had been beached above 
high tide line, and around it flowered wild celery 
and fireweed. Steps led up to the door and at 
the top sat a little girl sewing. 

“Come and see my playhouse,” she invited. 

So I stepped up and looked down into a room 
full of treasures. Checked curtains fluttered 
from the windows. Dishes were ranged on 
shelves, pictures pasted to the walls. A family 
of dolls lived there in luxury surrounded with 
much furniture. Each year when the canning 
season is over the household goods are packed 
away and the pilot-house faces the long Alaskan 
winter and the lonely sea. But the young owner 
goes back to school, “down below” in Seattle. 
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Dr. Grenfell and four of his youngest patients 


Grenfell of Labrador 


VIRGINIA McBRYDE 


HE wind blew hard and the sea came roar- 

ing in over the Sands of Dee on the night 

of February 28, 1865, when Wilfred Gren- 
fell was born. It almost seemed as if the ele- 
ments were prophesying the future of the baby; 
for he was to grow into a man who would live 
most of his life on wild sea coasts and would 
devote himself to helping the men who face 
the dangers of the deep. 

As a boy Wilfred loved roaming over the 
sands with his brother and talking to the sea- 
faring men around their home, which was near 
the town of Chester in England. At fourteen 
he went to boarding school at Marlborough 
where there were six hundred boys. He did well 
with his lessons and in the school games. When 
he was eighteen his father, who was a clergyman 
and head of a school for younger boys, decided 
to move to London. He asked Wilfred what 
work he wanted to do for a living. 

Well, it had never dawned on the boy that he 
would have to earn his bread and butter, which 
had always come along easily enough. The first 
thing he thought about was shooting tigers in 
India. But that, it seemed, would not support 
him, so he decided to consult the old family 
doctor. On that visit the doctor brought down 
from a shelf a big jar in which there was a 
pickled human brain. The sight of this strange 
white, puckered-up mass thrilled him. It seemed 
marvelous to him to think of man’s body as a 
machine and of the wonderful brain that con- 


trolled and directed the mechanism. He knew 
from that minute that he wanted to be a doctor. 

While he was studying medicine in London 
and later when he went to Oxford University, 
Grenfell kept up his physical education as well 
and became an all-round athlete, and a specially 
good football player. He organized a boys’ 
Sunday School class and used to have them come 
for games and exercises to his dining-room which 
he fitted up with simple gymnasium apparatus. 
In summer he would take them on camping 
trips by the sea. When he finished his medical 
studies he decided to go among the North Sea 
fishermen. Twenty thousand men and boys 
lived on the sea in their fishing boats, sending in 
their fish by fast cutter to the London Market. 
In a boat of the Mission for Deep-Sea Fisher- 
men, Grenfell went about among the fleet. 
Sometimes he preached, sometimes he gave 
medical aid, sometimes he gave a hand with 
the fish haul, for part of the expenses of the mis- 
sion ship were paid by fishing. 

In July, 1892, he crossed the Atlantic in a 
sailing vessel to see if what he heard about the 
needs of the fishermen on the coasts of New- 
foundland and Labrador were true, and he has 
worked for the Labrador people ever since. The 
rest of that summer he spent with the fleet of a 
hundred schooners, with about twenty thousand 
men, women and children, which had just sailed 
north from St. John’s. Every summer these 
fleets go “down North,” taking fishermen from 
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The doctor picks the dogs for his winter sled 


South Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Gloucester 
and even Boston to the fishing banks on the 
Labrador coast. Some of the Newfoundlanders 
take their families, too, and they live in shacks 
on the shore near the fishing grounds. Grenfell 
found that was work aplenty for a medical man. 

That was the beginning. After a while Gren- 
fell managed to put up two small hospitals, and 
the work grew and grew, until it was carried on 
not just in summer but in winter, too. The Gren- 
fell Mission is now well-established with head- 
quarters at St. Anthony’s, where there is a good 
hospital, a school and an orphanage. Other sta- 
tions along the coast are open only during the 
summer. Winter in the frozen North suited 
Grenfell exactly. That good, hard, athlete’s body 
of his stood him in good stead. 

Calls for the doctor came in a steady stream 
from sufferers in the poor huts scattered along 
the coast. He had to be off in his dog sled, or 
komatik, for days at a time. In the first winter 
he covered fifteen hundred miles. Some days he 
would travel seventy-five miles; on others he 
could make six only with the greatest difficulty. 
Now and then he would run up a sail on his sled 
to help it along. 

The doctor treated all sorts of cases. One day, 
for example, a father of eight children who lived 
on an island ten miles from St. Anthony’s sent 
for Dr. Grenfell to come at once. His hand had 
been blown almost to pieces by an accident with 
his gun. Grenfell got him back to the hospital 
where he was nursed night and day until he was 
able to stand an operation. The doctors grafted 
some bone on and fixed him up a fairly good 
hand, but there was no skin for it. Grenfell and 
the Scotch doctor who was helping him gave him 
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some of theirs; so Pat. a 
good Catholic, went away 
with English Episcopalian 
skin on the palm of his 
hand and Scotch Presbyter- 
ian skin on the back of it. 

One Easter Sunday, a 
‘all came for the doctor to 
go to a young man sixty 
miles away who was in great 
torture from a_ bad leg. 
Grenfell set out at once 
with his splendid team of 
eight dogs pulling his ko- 
matik. It was April, but 
winter still in Labrador. 
Ten miles of the way was 
across an inlet. A storm 
came up, and the first rain of the year began to 
fall. The sea ice was broken up into big float- 
ing ice-pans, so that Grenfell’s komatik had to 
cross over cracks from one to another. By this 
time he had been separated from the team that 
had brought the message. He came to a field of 
“sish” ice, which is made up of tiny bits formed 
by the big ice-pans pounding together. The 
komatik sank into the slush, and Grenfell had 
to cut the traces so that he and his dogs should 
not be tangled up in them and drowned. The 
leading dog scrambled out onto a small, insecure 
hummock of frozen snow, and the other dogs 
and Grenfell managed to follow. 

The doctor spied a good, big pan of solid ice 
about twenty yards away. If he could only reach 
that he would be much safer. With the hunting 
knife that was still tied on the back of one of 
his team, he spliced together the dogs’ harnesses 
to form one long line. This he divided, fasten- 
ing the ends to his wrists. He tried in vain to 
get the dogs to make a dash for the big pan, 
dragging him with them. They could not under- 
stand what was wanted, and would not move 
from their tiny island of frozen snow. Then 
Grenfell flung a piece of ice over to the big pan 
to show it to the little black spaniel he had with 
him. Without a second’s hesitation the little 
dog, as light as a feather, made a dash for it over 
the slush. The instant the other dogs saw his 
black body lying on the pan, they followed, tak- 
ing the doctor with them. 

From where he sat huddled with his dogs on 
the ice-pan, Grenfell could see his komatik with 
his thermos bottle and his warm dry clothing on 
it, but there was no hope of getting to it. He 
had lost his coat, cap, gloves and overalls, and 


was left in a flannel shirt, a pair of old running 
shorts, some football stockings and his long seal- 
skin boots. A bitter wind was blowing, a wind 
that he knew would carry his ice island out to 
sea. He cut off the tops of his boots to make 
a shield for his back against the icy blast. Later 
he had to kill three of his dogs and use their 
skins to wrap around him. He mixed some of 
the fat from their intestines with rope from their 


harnesses and ate it to keep himself warm. By 
night the pan had drifted ten miles. Grenfell 


piled up the bodies of the dogs that he had killed 
to make a windbreak. Remembering that the 
Lapps put dry grass in their boots, he unraveled 
the rope from the dogs’ harnesses and stuffed 
the oakum into his shoes to keep his feet dry. 
Then, cuddling-up against the biggest of his dogs, 
and drawing his dog-skin rug over him, he lay 
down to sleep on his ice-pan. 

In the night the wind changed, so that the 
pan’s seaward drift was stopped. The doctor 
waked possessed with the idea that he must have 
a flag of some sort to signal for help. So he tied 
together the leg bones of his dogs and ran up his 
shirt on this staff. He had had a good night’s 


Maud Heath 


F EVER you are on the road to 

Chippenham [in England] you 

will see a lady sitting on a pillar 
on the top of Wick Hill. 

She has a stout walking-stick in 
one hand and a basket of eggs by 
her knee. She was a widow at 
Langley-Burrell 500 years ago. 
Her name was Maud Heath, and 
two or three times each week she 
used to tramp five miles into Chip- 
penham selling butter and eggs. 

It was aterrible road. It twisted 
and turned like a snake. It was 
full of great holes and deep ruts, 
and in winter-time it was nothing 
but a bog, so that the pack-horses 
would often sink in and the silks 
they carried would be ruined. 
Often in winter, for a month at a 
time, Maud Heath would have no 
money coming in because the road was too bad 
for her to get to Chippenham. In spring it was 
worse still, for the Avon flooded then and there 
might be a river two feet deep and a 





A lady sitting on a pillar 


sleep, and he felt sure that he could last another 
twenty-four hours if his ice-pan did not rot under 
the sun’s rays. He was not afraid. He could 
even think what a funny figure he must cut as 
hour after hour he stood waving his flag three 
or four feet above his head. He could see no sign 
of life on the cliff above him. But he had lost 
his spyglasses, and was somewhat blinded by 
the glare of the snow. At last a boat came out. 
“Don’t get excited. Keep on the pan where you 
are,’ shouted his rescuers when they were near 
enough to be heard. They need not have been 
afraid. Grenfell had had enough of icy sea baths, 
and was perfectly willing to sit tight. 

The night before some men had been out on 
the headland cutting up seals, and one of them 
with his keen eyes had seen something adrift in 
the ice. By daybreak a volunteer crew had been 
organized. The cliff was lined with anxious 
watchers who were sure that their doctor was on 
that pan. 

The boy whose life the doctor had gone out to 
save was brought to the hospital a few days 
later by boat, and was soon on the road to re- 
covery. 


on Her Pillar 


mile wide right across the track. 

That road was one of the worst 
things in life to many folk living 
at Langley-Burrell, and Maud 
Heath, sitting on the top of her 
pillar, looks as if she had often 
told the road what she thought 
of it. 

It was she who changed the 
road. She was never wealthy, but 
when she died, in 1474, she left all 
her property to have the road 
made good for traveling folk in 
days to come. They made a raised 
causeway of flagged stones with 
arches over the Avon, and they 
set up a pillar for Maud Heath; 
they put her sitting on the top 
with her old bonnet, her walk- 
ing-stick and her basket of eggs, 
looking down fiercely at the 
thought of the old road, and glad to see folk 
on the new. They call it Maud Heath’s Path- 
way, and it is used every day. 

—The Children’s Newspaper, London 
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“There is a story about this garden which I have never told you” 


Wan and the Hermit’s Shrub 


LORNA RYAN 


Illustrations by Charles Dunn 


NCE, a long time ago, there was a powerful 
Mandarin in China who hated a man 
called Wan, and did everything in his 

power to distress and injure him. He went to 
the stores that supplied Wan with food and for- 
bade them to give him any more. He made holes 
in the road so that Wan would fall into them. 
He rolled stones from unexpected places in an 
effort to kill him outright. Although Wan 
escaped these dangers, he suffered greatly from 
the continual expectation of death. 

Working in secret, the Mandarin so influenced 
everybody in the town that the day came when 
not a living soul dared to speak to Wan, who 
found himself a starving outcast. 

He lived alone in a tiny hut with his wife, and 
to add to all his troubles a famine came in the 
land. There was not a thing growing anywhere, 
so that he was forced to seek a few handfuls of 
nuts in the woods to keep himself alive. By and 
by even these failed, and it seemed as if the end 
had come. Almost in despair Wan was walking 
one day with his wife in the bare and shriveled 
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remains of his garden, when she suddenly pointed 
to the last living things that stood there. 

“Those two little shrubs are still green,” she 
said. “Why not see if we can eat the leaves?” 

“No,” replied Wan, “we can never eat those. 
There is a story about this garden which I have 
never told you. Long before the property came 
into the hands of my family it belonged to a holy 
man who was ahermit. All day long he used to 
pray, but, not satisfied with only praying in the 
daytime, he wished to pray right through the 
night as well. The only thing that stopped him 
was sleep. No matter how he tried to keep 
awake, the time always came when his eyelids 
closed. At last he realized that so long as his 
eyelids remained he could not make his life a 
perpetual prayer; so he cut them off and threw 
them on the ground. As they fell they were 
changed into those two shrubs, and nobody has 
touched them since.” 

“Well,” Wan’s wife replied, “they grew from 
so holy a source that I should think they would 
prove excellent food.” 


“You may be right,” said Wan, “and, if I can 
find no other by tomorrow, we will eat the 
leaves.” 

When nothing edible could be produced the 
following day, Wan’s wife gathered the leaves 
of the shrub. The night had been frightfully 
hot, and, when she put them into the last bowl 
of water she had in the house, they were parched 
and dried like everything else. After they had 
boiled, she called Wan, but he was a bit afraid 
to eat the strange dish. 

“Supposing the plants are poisonous,” he said. 

“Never mind,” she answered, “death is not far 
away in any case, and if you die, I shall eat some 
too, and we shall pass above together.” 

They said good-bye to each other in case the 
worst happened, and with great misgivings Wan 
began to eat. 

“Water, water,” he cried after the first mouth- 
fuls. 

“Alas!” his wife replied “there is no water in 
the house. All I have is the liquid I boiled the 
leaves in. I will give you that.” 

After a long drink Wan appeared miraculously 
revived. 

“What does it taste like?” asked his wife. 

“The dish of leaves does not taste of anything. 
It is suffocating to eat,” answered Wan. “But this 
fluid! No words could express its heavenly flavor 
or its wonderful effect on the body.” 

At that moment there was a loud knocking at 
the door. Wan opened it, and there stood the 
Emperor of China and all his train. 

Wan was so overcome he could not speak, but 





"You have found us at a most unhappy time, Most 
High,” cried Wan, falling on bis knees 


the Emperor, when he was seated in the only 
comfort the house could offer, explained his visit. 

“T dare say you are surprised to see me here,” 
he said, “but I heard that there was a famine in 
this part of my realm, so I decided to come here 
and see for myself how matters stood. I just 
happened to be passing your house, good Wan, 
and I thought I would stop for a drink of water.” 

“Unfortunately, you have found us at a most 
unhappy time, Most High,” cried Wan, falling 
on his knees. “There is not a drop of water in the 
house and not a morsel of food in my possession.” 

“Tam sorry,” said the Emperor, “I had no idea 
things were so bad as that.” 

“My case is a little worse than the average,” 
said Wan. “I have a powerful enemy who has 
done more than the famine to 
bring me to this plight.” He 
then went on to tell the Em- 
peror all that the Mandarin 
had done to him, right up to 
the time of his eating the 
leaves of the shrub. 

“This bush makes a mar- 





velous. drink,” he added. 
“Would you care to try 
some? The Mandarin 


As Wan finished speaking, 
his wife came forward and offered the Emperor 
the remains of the liquor she had brewed. He 
drank every drop in the bowl, and then looked 
up in wonder. 

“Such a beverage was never made before by 
human hands!” he exclaimed. ‘Wan, your for- 
tune is made. But first we must see that 
justice is done to the Mandarin who has 
wronged you. Bring him before me with- 
out delay.” 

Within a few minutes the Mandarin 
stood in Wan’s house trembling and with 
bowed head. 

“I have heard of your misdeeds,” the 
Emperor said sternly, “and from now on 
you shall cease to hold the rank of Man- 
darin. Wan shall take your place, and 
you shall divide all your property into two 
equal parts, of which Wan shall take his 
choice.” 

Turning to Wan he continued gra- 
ciously, “In addition to being a Mandarin 
and -sharing your enemy’s wealth, you 
shall henceforth have the honor of supply- 
ing the imperial household with the deli- 
cious liquid you have discovered.” 

And ever since then the world has en- 
joyed its tea. 
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Opposite each other in two 
long rows the baby elephants 
were chained to stakes 


An Elephants’ School 


In the 


LEPHANTS, if they are to grow up to be 
E useful, have to go to school like anybody 

else. Moreover, an elephant’s education is 
a very serious affair, as Mrs. Grace Flandreau 
found out when she went with a party to the 
Elephants’ School at Api in the Belgian Congo. 
The idea was to make a movie film of an “ele- 
phant hunt,” in which the pupils in the school 
would be photographed while being stabbed with 
collapsible spears of rubber and put through 
other blood-curdling paces. But Mr. Magnette, 
the director of the school, who is devoted to his 
students and thoroughly understands them, 
would not hear of their being subjected to any 
such indignities. Mrs. Flandreau tells about 
it in her book, “Then I saw the Congo.” * 

No noise or commotion that would excite the 
young pupils was allowed about the camp. There 
is one way and only one, says Magnette, to train 
the African elephant, and that is by kindness. 
At Api no trainer is ever allowed to strike or 
tease or annoy an elephant. If one does, the 
elephant itself will generally get his revenge. 

“The elephant’s day is very orderly. They are 
called at five-thirty and taken to the river to 
bathe. Then the older ones go to work, and 
the young ones do whatever lessons they have 
to learn. At eleven o’clock all knock off and go 
into the thick brush to eat and escape the heat. 
The Congo elephant, like the Congo man, is a 
forest animal, and does not easily endure the 


*“Then I Saw the Congo,” by Grace Flandreau. Har- 
court Brace and Company, New York. 
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Congo 


blazing midday hours. They know perfectly 
when this time comes, and all set up a special 
cry to notify their guardians. At five they come 
home, carrying their fodder and bedding on their 
backs. Once more they go to the river to bathe. 
After that, supper, when the baby elephants are 
stroked and sung to, and a perfect day is over.” 

When the two young hunters Magnette and 
La Plume started to capture and train elephants, 
and Leopold was King of Belgium and ruler in 
the Belgian Congo, they did not know much 
about it. At last they brought in seven elephant 
trainers, or mahouts, from India. But these In- 
dians were too severe with the young animals, 
and they did not get along very well with the 
natives or the Belgians, and so they were soon 
sent away. Still, the Belgians had learned valu- 
able things from them, and, to this day, many 
of the words of command are a mixture of Indian 
and Congolese, and the songs that are sung to 
soothe the elephants are from India. 

“Each little pupil has two trainers, or cornacs, 
of his own, and an older elephant chaperon. At 
first he does nothing but remain tied to a stake 
or walk slowly around, hobbled to the leg of 
the big elephant. Morning and evening his cor- 
nac sings a soft Hindu chant, brushing him with 
palms or pulling a rope back and forth across 
his back—a massage which he very much enjoys 
—and he is given titbits of pineapple, sweet 
potato, or manioc. Then after a few months his 
training begins. This early training is designed 
simply to accustom the elephants to human be- 


ings, to gain their confidence and friendship, and 
to teach them to obey words of command. 

“The big elephant adopts the little wild one 
put in its charge, and grows to love it dearly. 
And when the little one gets into any difficulty, 
Magnette says, it calls loudly for the big one. 

“When the Api elephant is sufficiently grown 
up and trained for work, he is sold or rented 
to planters. ‘The overhead to the man who buys 
him,’ Magnette said, ‘is very low. Elephants 
don’t consume gasolene, and they find their own 
food in the bush. A pair of elephants can haul 
a four- or five-ton load thirty kilometers a day, 
or plough three acres in a morning. They are 
particularly good at clearing land and hauling 
logs. The wear and tear is small if they are well 
treated, and they outlive many masters. In fact 
they become stronger and stronger during the 
first hundred years, which,’ he added smiling, ‘is 
more than you can say of a Ford.’ ” 

Mr. Magnette politely and regretfully de- 
clined to allow motion pictures to be taken of 
his elephants, but suggested that his visitors go 
on a several days’ journey from Api to a new 
station called Wando, where a Lieutenant Offer- 
mans had some elephants, and might be willing 
to help them out. The travelers found the blue- 
eyed young lieutenant sitting on his pleasant 
veranda at Wando and very glad indeed to see 
them. Yet when it came to their business— 
photograph his elephants? Make them act for 
a moving-picture 
‘amera? Track 
them? Attack them 
with rubber spears? 
Order them about? 
Oh, no, that really 
couldn’t be done. 
And just think of 
the commotion 
about the place! 
Why, he had a 
number of very 
young elephants in 
the most critical 
stage of their train- 
ing. Even automo- 
biles were scarcely 
ever allowed on the 
premises on account 
of the noise. Still, if his visitors would be very 
careful and not come too close, they might take 
photographs of the young elephants being put 
to sleep by their cornacs. Mrs. Flandreau says: 

“Toward sunset the assistant superintendent, 
a kindly, youngish-middle-aged man, asked me 
if I should like to go to the river to see the little 





The cornacs helped the elephants bathe 


ones bathed. The road led down through a cut 
bank to a beautiful tranquil place by the water’s 
edge... . 

“This place, my companion told me, had been 
in ancient days an elephant village. They came 
from far and wide to camp and graze and bathe 
in the river. Elephants, he remarked, love 
beauty, just the same as we do. 

“Presently the perfect quiet was broken by 
a perfect sound. Sometimes it was one mellow 
voice chanting softly, sometimes a whole chorus. 
The voices were African, but not the song. ‘They 
are coming. Will you please go up on top of the 
bank and hide behind the trees where they can- 
not see you? And please make no noise.’ 

“Along the river road, stepping softly, with 
swinging, reaching trunks, came the elephants, 
tiny ones chained by the foot to old ones, young 
adolescents walking alone, all with cornaes on 
their backs. All but the oldest looked uneasy 
and suspicious. With their attendants still on 
their shoulders, they entered the water. Some 
had to be coaxed: others, once in, wouldn’t come 
out. They ducked and splashed, filled their 
trunks with water and sprayed themselves. The 
cornaes helped them bathe, scrubbed their ears 
and gave them sugar-cane. We waited in hiding 
until they came out and swung up the road to- 
ward the corrals. Nor would my companion go at 
once to the place where they were to be chained. 
‘We'll give them time to get settled,’ he said. 

‘‘Opposite each 
other in two long 
rows the baby ele- 
phants were chained 
to stakes. The pho- 
tographer was al- 
ready in the open 
space between them 
with the camera. He 
began to turn the 
crank, and the baby 
elephants nearest 
him began to scream 
with rage and fear. 
The superintendent 
and I arrived just at 
that moment. He 
was horrified. ‘Tell 
him to stop!’ 

“The cornaes began to brush the restless, com- 
plaining little elephants and to sing. The ba- 
bies, who had been squealing and pulling at their 
chains, became quiet. Gradually they began to 
rock a little to the music. 

“The red sun set. The bed-time story hour of 
the baby elephants was over.” 
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Let us have faith that right makes might; and in that faith let 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A PLEDGE AND ITS PRACTICE 
| THE December News we talked about the 


promise all Juniors take to do things for others 
when they repeat the pledge of membership. The 
Juniors of the Nordhoff Union Grammar School 
at Ojai, California, have sent in this account 
of their own special pledge and its practice: 





THE PLEDGE 

I will think good thoughts, for we are what our 
thoughts make us. 

I will bathe often and wear clean clothing. 

I will help to make Nordhoff a clean school. 

I will remember that courtesy commands respect. 

I will work for good order in the yard, in the halls and 
in the auditorium. 

I will finish what I start. 

I will be reliable and trustworthy. 

I will do at least one kind deed each day. 

I will take good care of my own property. 

I will not harm the property of others. 

I will do my best to protect all that belongs to my 
school and city. 

I will not cheat in studies and games. 

I will not help anyone else to cheat. 

I will think the truth; speak the truth; act the truth. 


THE PRACTICE OF THE PLEDGE 


We prepared 60 Christmas boxes for the leper children 
on the Island of Guam. 

We wrote good-cheer letters and sent flowers to school- 
mates who were ill... . 
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We sent portofolios and wrote friendship letters to school 
children in Finland, New Zealand, India, Japan and 
Germany... . 

We have patrols who help the little children across 
the highway. 

We have turns keeping the school grounds neat and 
clean of papers, nails, sticks and food. 

We gave a safety play and charged a small admittance. 
One room had a health project in which every member 
of the room took part. 

We brought clean, outgrown clothes to our principal, 
Mrs. Sheldon, to pass on to poor children. 

We sold $15 worth of Christmas seals for the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association. 

We made 50 menu cards for the veterans’ hospitals. 

We sent a scrap book to the children’s hospital. 

We made our running track, made two sets of hurdles, 
jumping pit, and paddle tennis court, and carried a hun- 
dred sacks of shavings on our backs for the lumber yard; 
also wheeled barrow loads of dirt to fill in the low places. 
This was all done without any expense to the school. 
Coach Hartman made two basketball courts complete, in- 
cluding stops and the pouring of the concrete. This gave 
equipment for the healthful exercise and games. 

We have 100 per cent membership. To do this some 
of us earned money to pay for some who could not earn 
for themselves, by having fruit sales, cutting wood, doing 
chores, taking care of children or selling popcorn balls and 
candy. 








SS 
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MY NOSE 
Dorothy Aldis 


It doesn’t breathe; 
It doesn’t smell; 
It doesn’t feel 
So very well. 
I am discouraged 
With my nose; 
The only thing it 
Does is blows. 


—The Public Health Nurse 





“PLEASE DON’T WRITE ANY MORE” 


FTER the death of the famous German poet 
Geibel, a letter was found among his papers 
which read as follows: 


“HONORED Sir: 

“Our class had to learn your poem, ‘Nature in Spring,’ 
by heart. Last week many of the pupils were punished, 
because they had not done it, and today again some of 
them had to stand in the corner for an hour, because they 
did not yet know it. To be sure, you did not foresee that 
when you wrote the poem, and I know you write the short- 
est poems of all, and Schiller the longest ones, and the 
teacher says yours are very nice. But there are so many 
poems that we have to learn by heart, that I beg you 
please not to write any more.” 

—From the Esthonian Junior Red Cross Magazine 
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“Thar She Blows” 


FRANCES MARGARET 
FOX 


CC HAR she blows,” the 
lookout aloft in the 


rigging of a whaling 
ship would shout when afar off 
on the horizon he spied a whale 
spouting. 

There was a time in our 
country when all the boys and 
girls in New England’s seaport 
towns knew the meaning of 
that thrilling call to the sailors 
on the decks below. Those 
were the days when the whaling ships of New 
Bedford and Nantucket visited every far corner 
of the globe in search of sperm whales. For, 
contrary to their intentions and without their 
knowledge, sperm whales provided oil from which 
the finest candles were made. 

It seems strange that, until less than one hun- 
dred years ago, only bonfires, hearth-fires, 
torches, olive-oil lamps, whale-oil lamps, and 
-andles illuminated the abodes and paths of men 
on land and sea. Ships’ candles of the olden 
days were huge. Away back in 1637 that fast 
clipper ship, Sovereign of the Seas, carried three 
“lanthorns.”’ One of them was so big that ten 
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"Cutting in” a whale beside a New Bedford dock. When whales were 
sighted near land, small boats attacked them and brought them ashore 
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The whale might seize the boat in its jaws and crush it or sink the small 


craft with its great tail 


persons could stand in it, without touching one 
another, and inside it were enormous candles. 
Small horn lanterns with lighted candles inside 
were placed in various parts of a ship’s rigging 
and used for signaling at night. 

In the colony days, an Englishman made the 
first sperm candles in our country. His factory 
was in Rhode Island. The candlemakers—for 
their number increased—were determined to 
keep their art a secret, and no outsiders were ever 
allowed to enter their candle houses. However, 
just before the American Revolution, a Nan- 
tucket man came home to his island, and brought 
the secret with him. After that, whale oil candles 
were made in Nantucket, and 
more and more whales were 
needed to supply the oil. Soon 
Nantucket, like New Bedford, 
was famous all over the world 
for her whaling industries. 
Every family had one or more 
members at sea on a whaling 
ship. 

Whaling voyages were long, 
because no ship returned to 
port without a full cargo of 
barrels of oil. Sometimes chil- 
dren were born who were not 
seen by their absent fathers 
until they were five years old. 
Now and then, a captain took 
his wife and family on a voy- 
age with him, and they had 
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The whaling ships of Nantucket 

and New Bedford visited every 

far corner of the globe in search 
of sperm whales 


strange tales to tell of 
adventures in foreign 
ports, when at last they 
were home again. 

The way that whales 
were captured was an 
old story that never 
failed to thrill boys and 
girls who eagerly listened 
to sailors’ talk, and it is 
no wonder that boys 
were always running away to sea. 


Days and 
weeks, even months might pass while the look- 
out men in the rigging searched the horizon in 


vain. But when at last a lookout shouted, “Thar 
she blows,” there was instant activity on board. 
The ship was headed toward the whales, and the 
crew began lowering the small boats ready for 
the chase. Sometimes six or seven boats would 
be launched, and each would try to beat the 
others to the whale. The captain usually stayed 
on board and directed the movements of the 
boats by signals. 

In each boat were one officer, a sailor called 
the boat-steerer, and four oarsmen. They often 
sailed after the spouting whales, but when they 
drew near the victim, down came the masts. 
In the beginning of the chase, the officer did the 
steering with a long oar. The boat-steerer was 
the harpooner, and his place at first was in the 
bow of the boat where he handled the forward 
oar. When the officer gave the command, the 
boat-steerer pulled in his oar and stood with his 
harpoon ready. He was the most important man 
in chasing whales because, if his harpoon, to 
which a long rope was tied, struck the whale in 
the right spot, the capture was almost certain. 
But if he missed his aim, the whale could and 
often did get away. 

It was a great trick for the oarsmen to keep 
the line of rope from tangling. If the whale 
went immediately down, down, down under the 
water, the line had to be quickly cut, and thus 
the whale was lost, harpoon and all. When 
whales went down like that they were said to 
“sound,” and sometimes when they were thus 
“sounding,” men were caught in kinks of the 
rope, and were dragged overboard and drowned. 
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But if a whale sounded without taking all the 
rope with him, the crew waited twenty minutes 
or so until their prey had to come up for air, 
and sent another harpoon flying into it. Then 
the crew were in for what was called the “Nan- 
tucket sleigh ride,” while the whale swam 
madly away, towing the boat behind him. 

By this time the boat-steerer had gone to the 
stern of the boat to take his turn at steering, 
while the officer, now at the bow, made ready to 
strike the whale with his lance. When at last 
the whale was tired from swimming so fast with 
harpoons in its side, the line was pulled in, and 
the boat was rowed close beside the huge crea- 
ture. Then the officer stood in the bow of the 
boat, and laneed the whale. This was the time 
of greatest danger, because, unless the oarsmen 
were swift to obey orders to back away, the 
whale might seize the boat in its jaws and crush 
it, or sink the small craft with its great tail before 
it died and turned over on its side. Many a 
sailor boy from Nantucket or New Bedford was 
lost at sea when whales fought for their lives. 

After a whale was killed, it was fastened by 
strong chains to the side of the ship. Then began 
what was called “cutting in” the whale, when 
great chunks of blubber were cut off, sometimes 
as much as twenty or thirty tons of it, if the 
victim were aright whale. If the men had killed 
a sperm whale, the best part was the case in the 
great head which was full of sperm oil. Some- 
times a case held ten barrels of good oil for 
eandles. This work and hauling the blubber on 
board and getting it ready for the try-pots was a 
long, bloody, greasy job. It was worth the 
trouble, though, for a big whale might yield as 
much as three thousand dollars worth of oil for 
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lights and whalebone for the stays of the strait- 
laced ladies of Kurope and America. 

There were brick fireplaces on deck, and over 
these fires, in the try pots, the oil was boiled out 
of the blubber. When the oil was cool, it was 
poured into the casks, and finally the casks were 
stored away in the hold. The deck of a whaling 
ship ran with oil while these operations lasted; 
but the minute the last filled cask was stowed 
away below, the ship was scrubbed clean again. 
If you wish to know all about it, read “Moby 
Dick,” by Herman Melville. 

Many sea captains of Nantucket and New 
Bedford grew rich from whaling. But one day 
a Nantucket captain away off in the Pacific on 
his homeward voyage with his full cargo of whale 
oil was hailed by another ship’s captain who told 
him strange news. It had been discovered that 
the mineral oil called petroleum could be used 
in lamps. It was said that kerosene lamps would 
soon be lighting all the homes in the United 
States, and that the prosperous days of the 
whale-oil industry were over. 

The Nantucket captain only laughed at such 
an unlikely story. But it was every word true. 
The oil of the whale could not compete with the 
oil won so much less expensively from the earth. 
One by one the old whaling ships vanished from 
the ocean, and the whaling captains went no 
more to the sea, but sat at home telling their 
grandchildren of the strange adventures of the 
old days when they rounded the Horn. 

With the passing years it began to seem prob- 
able that the whaling voyages would finally be 
forgotten. But the daughter of Jonathan 
Bourne, one of the old-time whaling merchants 
of New Bedford, built a museum in memory of 


A whaling fleet in a school of 

whales. Voyages were long, be- 

cause no ship returned to port 
without a full cargo 


her father. In it are 
gathered all sorts of relics 
of the whaling industry 
—portraits of old ships 
and their captains, trea- 
sures of the Seven Seas 
they brought home to 
their families, battered 
old figureheads of sailing 
ships that have dashed 
through the spray of all 
the seas on earth. In the gallery are reproduc- 
tions of a ship agent’s office, a sail loft, a cooper’s 
shop, a rigging loft and a whaleboat shop just 
as they used to be when New Bedford’s whaling 
industry made them hum with business. 

This museum houses the biggest ship’s model 
in the world. Jonathan Bourne was interested 
in many whaling ships, but his favorite of them 
all was the Lagoda, a merchant ship that he 
bought in Boston, and made over into a whaler. 
We ourselves may, after a fashion, board the 
Lagoda, for the model is fifty-four feet and nine 
inches long at the water line, and is exactly half 
the size of the original whaler. It is fitted with 
all the equipment, half-sized, that was used on 
a whaling voyage. Walk up a little stairway on 
the starboard side and there you are on deck. 
Look up at the cross-trees and there you may 
see the iron rings which held the lookout men 
aloft while they waited for a chance to cry 
“Thar she blows!” The half-sized boats, each 
fourteen and one-half feet long, are in their 
places, ready to be lowered at the word of com- 
mend. Every step of the proces; of getting the 
oil from a whale and stowing it away in casks 
may be followed by studying the equipment of 
the model. You may see also how the crew and 
the officers lived on a whaling ship. You may 
visit the galley where the cook prepared the 
meals, and you may see the forecastle and the 
officers’ cabin. 

At the bow of the Lagoda is a real whale boat 
which captured four whales in its day, and was 
once “stove in” by a whale. There are thirty 
different articles in this old craft like the equip- 
ment which was formerly carried by every whale 
boat. 
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Sending up the balloons at Riga 


Juniors took hundreds of bright-colored 

gas balloons and tied to them little slips 
of paper printed with greetings in five languages. 
The English version read: “Hearty greetings 
from Latvian Juniors! Please reply.” They let 
the whole fleet of balloons go, high up into the 
sky, and the wind carried them southward. At 
last, when the gas all leaked out, they came 
down in Poland and Estonia. Juniors of those 
countries found them, and wrote to their Latvian 
friends to tell how pleased they were to receive 
greetings in such a novel way. 

This was a part of the celebration of Good 
Will Day at Riga, which lasted for two days. 
Three hundred Juniors were sent to the Latvian 
sapital as delegates, coming by ones and twos 
from Junior groups in ail parts of the country. 
They were taken for automobile rides on great 
trucks decorated with gay posters, Latvian flags 
and Junior Red Cross banners; they went to 
concerts and theaters and parties, and visited 
museums. One morning they gave over to visit- 
ing the National Heroes Cemetery, where they 
decorated the graves of the soldiers and laid a 
wreath on the Unknown Soldier’s tomb. 

During the year the Latvian Red Cross did 
much to help families in certain parts of the 
country where the farms were ruined by floods. 
There was much privation; many were penniless 
and without homes, food or clothing. The chil- 
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Cy: GOOD Will Day last May, Latvian 


Comrades 


Beside the Baltic 


dren were unable to go to school, and were in 
danger of becoming undernourished. The Red 
Cross stepped forward with a plan to enable the 
children to support themselves as shepherds and 
shepherdesses during the summer and earn a 
little money while their parents took heart and 
built up their homes again. 

Temporary quarters were provided for the 
children in Riga, while the Junior Red Cross 
Central Office made arrangements to send them 
to the farmers in other more prosperous parts 
of the country. The office took great care to 
send them only to good homes and see that they 
were well treated, and it paid all their expenses 
until they were earning their own board, room 
and wages. The work was not difficult, and 
was wholesome because it kept the children out 
of doors. About 150 in all were cared for in this 
way. 

At the end of the summer, when their work 
was over, they all reported to the Junior Central 
Office in Riga before returning to their homes. 
It was then found that the scheme had worked 
out very well, and, as many of the homes were 
still unsettled, it was planned to repeat it the 
next summer. Latvian Juniors from other parts 
of the country gave much time to sewing for all 
the unlucky children of the flood districts, and 
clothed probably 1,500 of them during the year. 
American Juniors were able to help in the good 
work through the National Children’s Fund. 

Latvian Juniors are much interested in music. 
Some of them took the free violin lessons given 
at the headquarters in Riga twice a week. They 
also have a fine choir of 150 mixed voices. They 
travel about from town to town giving concerts, 
and even visit foreign countries. They charge a 
small fee to help pay their expenses. When the 
President of Finland visited the President of 
Latvia, the choir helped to welcome him by sing- 
ing before the castle as the presidents drove up. 

The Latvian Central Office has arranged a class 
in domestic science for about 30 girls. The Min- 
istry of Education has become so much interested 
in this undertaking that it may give part of the 
money needed for its support. A canteen has also 


been established where Juniors can get their 
magazine and other Junior literature at low 
prices. 

Juniors of the three Baltic states, Latvia, Es- 
tonia and Lithuania have joined together in a 
“film union” by which all three countries can 
use the same Junior moving pictures at a lower 
cost. So far the three countries have had the 
use of fifteen films, of which six or seven were 
translated into the language of each country. 
Three of them were sent by the League of Red 
Cross Societies, one was a Latvian Junior film, 
one was a hygiene film, and three came from 
Belgium. American Juniors gave $375 of their 
National Children’s Fund to help make moving 
pictures for these countries. 

One of the children of Asari writes this pretty 
description of his home in Latvia: 

“The sea is close to us. Sometimes it rages 
like a wild beast. The waves get up with foam 
and sing in the depth of the sea. In a distance 
the foaming waves look like sea-gulls. Our 
beautiful sea casts out amber and wonderful 
shells. The sea-shore is also beautiful, and cov- 
ered with fir-trees. Closer to the sea there is the 
light sand. The trees ery sadly when the storm 
comes. The view is especialy beautiful when 
the sun sends its golden rays across the water.” 

Velta Gauge, a girl in a school in Cesis on the 
Gaujas River, writes in an album for a school in 
Georgetown, Kentucky: 

“Our country is covered with great forests. In 
summer there grow many different berries. 
When the strawberries are ripe about the middle 
of June we go to the forest to gather them. They 
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Latvian Juniors help mail out their magazine 





grow in the parts of the forest where the trees 
have been cut down. We go for berries in big 
groups, and start early in the morning about 
four or five o’clock. We take baskets with us 
and also bread; for we pick berries all the day, 
and in the evening we return to the town. While 
gathering the berries we sing and shout, because 
we want to know where the others are; and the 
others shout back. The forests are large, and 
one might get lost. We make jam for winter. 

“After the strawberries we gather huckleber- 
ries. In July we pick raspberries, and in August 
we go for red huckleberries. In autumn we 
gather cranberries in the swamps and moors.” 

Pupils of the III and IV Class, Kastrane Pub- 
lic School, sent this interesting thank-you letter 
to friends in America: 

“We received your gifts on Christmas, and 
were all touched. Each little thing was carefully 
examined, and we wondered with what care and 
love everything has been made and prepared. 
The children of Latvia thank you thousands of 
times; we owe you much thanks already. When 
the war had ruined our small Latvia you were 
the first to help us, providing us with warm 
clothes and food, at that time when our parents 
stood before the ruins tired and worn out, not 
knowing where to begin. They then felt new 
energy and will to work, and thus we could build 
our life again, although many things are still 
lacking. The terror we shall never forget. May 
God save us in the future from war. 

“Let us live and be friends and love each other 
if close or far away. Then it will never happen 
again.” 
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Kalmar Slott, Kalmar, Sweden 


Letters from Sweden 


HIS month’s Calendar picture shows a girl 

in the costume of Dalecarlia in Sweden. A 

few years ago, when all the girls of the 
world were having their hair bobbed and their 
skirts shortened, the maidens of Leksand in cen- 
tral Sweden caught the fever, too. They began 
laying away in moth balls the costumes that had 
been worn in their part of the country for three 
hundred years and more, and to cut off their 
flaxen braids. 

About that time a noted Swedish artist came 
to paint on the shores of lovely Lake Siljan. 

“What are you girls thinking of?” he pro- 
tested. “Don’t you know that the fashions you 
are aping will not last for more than a season or 
two? Leave them to people who have no herit- 
age of clothes. Your costumes are a part of the 
history of Sweden. They should be worn as a 
badge of nobility. For it was here in the province 
of Dalecarlia that the independence of Sweden 
began.” 

And so on second thought the lovely and prac- 
tical costumes of Dalecarlia came back into 
style. 

Students in the Elementary School for Girls 
in Kalmar, Sweden, sent a doll dressed in the 
costume of little girls of Dalecarlia along with 
their album to their correspondents in the El 
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Mora School of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
wrote: 

“Many thanks for the nice doll and album 
that we like so very much. We send you now a 
doll and an album of our own. The doll is not 
dressed as we are, who have almost the same 
clothes as you have. Class I in our school dressed 
her in the costume used in special tracts in Dale- 
carlia in the middle of Sweden. Once these cos- 
tumes were used every day, but now they are 
put on only on grand occasions—for instance, 
when the dance is trod at midsummer. 

“Dalecarlia is one of the most beautiful prov- 
inces in Sweden. It seems perhaps odd that we 
here in the south of Sweden write about Dale- 
carlia, which is situated rather far from us, but 
the fact is that through the Red Cross we have 
come to know some places in Dalecarlia. From 
time out of mind this province has been in- 
habited by a hardy population, loving its liberty. 
On several occasions the Dalecarlians have made 
Swedish history. 

One of the most famous places is Mora, with 
many memorials from the time of Gustaf Wasa, 
or Gustavus I, one of the greatest kings of Swe- 
den. You find here a statue of Gustavus, who, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, with 
assistance of the faithful Dalecarlians, succeeded 
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in gaining independence for Sweden. In Mora 
is also a beautiful old church with a belfry close 
by. Other well-known places are Tallberg, Ratt- 
vik and Leksand, all situated on Lake Siljan. 
Leksand is also famous for its beautiful church, 
embedded in its thick birch wood. 

“The population of Dalecarlia until the most 
recent times has preserved its ancient language, 
its habits and its costumes, different for each 
parish, which, with their bright colors, make a 
charming and gay impression. The people prin- 
cipally live by farming. Particu- 
larly the plain of Tuna is charac- 
terized by itsfertile and well-man- 
aged fields. In close connection 
with the agriculture is the stock- 
raising. During the summer the 
rattle are kept at mountain dai- 
ries, which are far away in the 
woods or on the mountain slopes 
where there are good pastures. 
Also characteristic of Dalecarlia 
are the ancient cottages, which are 
preserved from old times. An ex- 
ample is the cottage of Arnas, 
which is closely connected with 
memorials from the time of Gus- 
taf Wasa. 

“As Dalecarlia is such a fertile 
province, it seems perhaps strange 
that the Red Cross has to help 
the population, but there are also 
tracts there where it is very dif- 
ficult to support life. There is a 
place in one of these uncultivated 
regions which has been helped by 
the Red Cross. We girls in the 
sixth class have sent clothes and 
books to the village of Ulvsjon. There are 
only five families; it is far to the next vil- 
lage, and in the winter, when the snow is deep, 
it is very difficult to get there. The families 
have to provide themselves with supplies for a 
long time ahead. They had no school until very 
lately one was built. They have no priest, so 
that the children have to wait to be christened 
until the priest from a neighboring town comes 
to Ulvsjon, which perhaps does not happen more 
than every five years.” 





The doll in the costume of 

Dalecarlia which was sent to 

Elizabeth, New Jersey, from 
Kalmar, Sweden 


Another letter tells about the town of Kalmar: 

“Our town is beautifully situated on the sound 
of Kalmar. The port is very busy, and among 
the ships of Kalmarsund one often sees both big 
and small foreign boats. Kalmar is visited in 
the summer by many tourists, and the first thing 
they want to see is the famous castle. Part of 
it has stood since the twelfth century, but it has 
been enlarged and restored several times. There 
are many stately halls, the most beautiful of 
which is the apartment of Erik XIV, a king of 
Sweden who reigned in the six- 
teenth century. In the Middle 
Ages this castle was considered 
the strongest fortification in all 
Seandinavia. In the castle is a 
chapel, where in olden times there 
were held services for royalty, but 
now, since the castle has become 
a museum, there is a public serv- 
ice every Sunday. 

“Close by the castle is the big 
town park, beautiful in summer 
with its numerous plantations and 
ponds. In the latter there are 
many sea birds, which are a great 
amusement for all children, who 
find an ideal playground in the 
town park. 

“Just outside the park is the 
principal street of the town, which 
crosses the Great Square farther 
up. Here one ought to stop to 
look at two imposing buildings, 
the town hall and the cathedral. 
Both were built at the end of the 
seventeenth century and are ex- 
amples of fine architecture. The 
cathedral is built in Italian baroque style, and 
is beautifully arranged. 

“At the port are many factories. The steam 
mill is the biggest in Sweden. About the center 
of the town is a channel called Fredriksskans- 


kanalen. At both sides there are walks with 
parkways. Across the channel are four big 
bridges. One of them goes to an old quarter, 


Ango, where is the airport. We are very proud 
of it, as airports are not very common in 
Sweden.” 
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Juniors of Canajobarie, New York, drinking milk for health 


Junior Doings at Home 


HEN dental hygiene was announced as 

the special project for the year, the 

Juniors of LaGrange, Georgia, used every 
means they could think of to make it successful. 
They got everybody to cooperate. The dentists 
gave free examinations to all school children; 
the leading doctors wrote advice on the care of 
the teeth, which was printed in the daily news- 
papers. All Juniors whose teeth were put in 
perpect condition had their names entered on 
school and grade honor rolls. Reports on prog- 
ress made by different schools and group pictures 
of the schools making good records were pub- 
lished in the local newspapers. After the Juniors 
had worked on the project for a month, 1,566 
Juniors, two-thirds of all the children in the 
schools, had their teeth in proper condition, and 
in one school nine-tenths of them had teeth in 
perfect shape. 


NSTEAD of valentines and Easter cards for 

themselves, soldiers at the Outwood, Ken- 
tucky, Veterans’ Hospital received new cards 
with stamped envelopes from Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, Juniors. Thus the veterans were able 
to send out the cards as remembrances to their 
own friends. 


ERKELEY, California, Juniors sent 350 val- 
entines and the same number of Easter cards 
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to the Livermore Veterans’ Hospital and to the 
Naval Hospital at Mare Island. They also sent 
several Easter baskets and ecards to children in 
the veterans’ families. These Juniors made a 
special effort to send return albums or letters to 
all their correspondents in foreign lands before 
Good Will Day in May. 


HE Sixth Grade of the George Washington 

School in Winchester, Massachusetts, had a 
grand time planning their own entertainment on 
“The Value of Fresh Air.” The program con- 
sisted of stories, poems, an acrostic and a short 
play made up by the pupils themselves. It all 
turned out so well that they were invited to give 
the program all over again in the assembly halls 
of four other schools. 


AMES FEIN, of Simonson District 18 School 

Junior Red Cross, in Harvey County, Kansas, 

describes their way of fixing jokes to make hos- 
pital patients laugh: 


Our Junior Red Cross clips jokes from newspapers and 
magazines and puts them in boxes. We write on the top 
of each box, “Take one before going to bed.” 


NIONTOWN, Pennsylvania, Juniors sent 
two scrapbooks to the Philadelphia Vet- 
erans’ Hospital for valentine gifts. Children of 
two of the patients were visiting their fathers at 


the time. What, happened when the children 
saw the scrapbooks is told by the Red Cross 
worker in the hospital: 


“It seemed a pity to separate the pages of your most 
attractive valentine books, so we gave these two men the 
books to give to their children who were visiting with them 
on St. Valentine’s Day. The children were thrilled and 
spent the entire afternoon amusing themselves looking at 
the pictures. It was our thought to keep these books for 
the children visiting their fathers in the hospital, but the 
youngsters were so interested in the pictures, they prac- 
tically refused to give them up. So they went off home 
the proud possessors of two picture books. .. .” 


ROM Ellsworth, Maine, comes this story of 
Junior doings: 


“During a fire in March which destroyed the county 
court house in Ellsworth, two of our firemen were killed 
and several others injured. One young fellow suffered 
such deep burns that he is still in the hospital. He is a 
very likable chap, a man with few relatives and no home. 
People have been specially nice to him since his misfor- 
tune, but, still, time was heavy and long. The Juniors 
heard about him. They were enthusiastic at the sugges- 
tion that they could help cheer him up. The result was 
a lovely box made into an Easter Sunshine Cart and drawn 
into his room by seven primary-grade children. The cart 
contained presents from all the schools of the city, in- 
cluding the high school. There were gifts enough for a 
month, one to be opened each day and two on Easter. 
It contained such things as a billfold, a key-ring case, ad- 
dress book, a fountain pen, hosiery, neckties, pajamas, a 
bathrobe, shirts, stationery, ete. Mostly they were useful 
things, with a few foolish ones for fun. The poor fellow 
was almost overcome with emotion when the children 
presented the rope to the cart to him and with one voice 
gave him ‘Easter greetings from the Junior Red Cross.’ ” 


HE seven Juniors of the little Carr District 

School at Edmeston, N. Y., made 74 Easter 
favors and cards for ex-service men at Tupper 
Lake. All the Juniors in the Grades in Clinton 
High School wrote friendly little letters to these 
men. 


OURmem- 

bers of the 
Fourth Grade 
of the Utica 
Catholie 
Academy, 
which has 





kets filled with candy eggs their class had 
made. Some of the other schools made pretty 
little boxes and scrapbooks for the children in 
St. Joseph’s Infant Home. 


UST before Easter, Juniors of Pomona, Calli- 

fornia, were invited to contribute at least one 
egg apiece in an egg drive to provide money for 
several projects. Since Pomona is the center of 
a great egg-producing section the children gave 
generously, and it was found that 153 dozen 
had been brought in. Most of the eggs were sold 
to a local merchant, and the rest were made into 
Easter eggs for the preventorium. The Junior 
Red Cross work in the two junior high schools 
is conducted by clubs. One of them has under- 
taken to make the new school building beautiful, 
and the other makes baby clothes and mends 
broken toys. 


T. PATRICK’S day was observed by Juniors 

of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, with gifts and 
favors for the U. 8S. Veterans’ Hospital at Rut- 
land Heights, Massachusetts. In return they 
received this thank-you letter: 

“Mercer School children quite outdid themselves with 
their cunning favors of St. Patrick’s pipes with the choco- 
late bud for smokes. They were most unusual and attrac- 
tive and the men were delighted. Then we had from the 
Continuation School some wonderful nut cups filled with 
the little mints. They were lovely on the trays and we 
are sure the men were made much happier on this holi- 
day because of the children’s thoughtfulness. The Hins- 
dale children sent some attractive little cut-out favors. 
Next time we are going to take pictures of the trays and 
send them to you so that you can see how lovely they 
look with the favors.” 


ITY and country Juniors of Laneaster, Penn- 
sylvania, joined in sending gifts on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday and Val- 
entine’s day 
to three chil- 
dren’s homes, 
a day nursery 
and the Unit- 
ed States Vet- 
erans Hos- 
pital at Phila- 
delphia. Jun- 


lately joined iors of the 
the Junior South Duke 
Red_ Cross, Street school, 
went in the the Lemon 
Red Cross car Street school 
to the Crip- and the Spe- 
pled Chil- cial School 
dren’s Home helped at the 
to leave the Each Junior of the Fifth A and Sixth B grades of the Washburn School, senior Red 
Faster bas- La Crosse, oe made three or four valentines for the city hospital. Cross Chap- 

ey composed the valentine verses themselves ap 
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One of the Junior floats from a pageant presented in 
Nebraska 


ter in the work of sorting these gifts and sending 
them out, and also helped to collect and give 
out the clothing made by the senior Chapter. 

The men in the Philadelphia Veterans’ Hos- 
pital evidently had gifts from many other schools 
besides those of Lancaster, for a thank-you note 
for Washington’s Birthday favors from the Stet- 
son Junior High School of Philadelphia says: 

“The favors were placed on the tables in the mess halls 
and fortunately we had one for each patient, for a num- 
ber of other children from various sections of the country 
sent their quotas through as you did, so that all the men 
were remembered in this respect. Little things of this 
kind please the patients very much indeed and mean a 
great deal to them, especially on a holiday.” 


HIRTY-FIVE children who were being given 

‘are at the Farmingdale, New York, Preven- 
torium to keep them from getting tuberculosis, 
received a special kind of present from Juniors 
of Nassau County, New York, last spring. One 
of the most healthful things those children could 
do was to make gardens; so the Juniors, through 
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their County Service Fund, paid 
an expert to go to the Prevento- 
rium twice a week and teach them 
how to make their gardens grow. 
Kach child was given a plot of 
ground fourteen feet long and ten 
feet wide. They grew both vege- 
tables and flowers, including beets, 
‘arrots, onions, beans, spinach and 
tomatoes, and nasturtiums, mari- 
golds, cosmos, and zinnias. In ad- 
dition to showing them how to care 
for their flowers and vegetables, 
the teacher also told them lots of 
interesting things about the plants, 
and how and why they grow as they 
do. All the children were very en- 
thusiastic about their work and 
were proud to eat the vegetables 
and admire the flowers they had grown them- 
selves. 

These same Juniors of Nassau County send 
things to one of the Veterans’ Hospitals. Since 
they could not teach the sick men also to make 


Lincoln, 





Junior Council of Grace School, Akron, Obio (above). 
Juniors at “Our Lady of Lourdes,” Topawa, Arizona 
(left). The little Papaga Indian girls are holding 
dolls sent them from Juniors of Saginaw, Michigan 


gardens out of doors, they made them window 
boxes. They took slips from house plants and 
started them growing. When the young plants 
were well-rooted, the Juniors took them to the 
hospital and planted them. The sick men love 
to watch things grow. 


UNIORS of the North Ward School, Clear- 
water, Florida, have an “adopted hospital 
friend,” a lady at the Savannah, Georgia, Hos- 
pital. A little while after school opened this 
year they sent her a box of artificial roses which 


they had made, and a lot of posteards and a book- 
let of Florida views. They also mounted leaves, 
flowers, moss, pine-needles, shells and grasses on 
pink and gray paper to send to her. 

These Juniors also have a committee to wel- 
come all the new pupils that go to their school in 
the fall for the first time. 


MAY of the people of New 

Orleans, Louisiana, are 
descendants of the French who 
settled the city a great many 
years ago, and they still speak 
French. So Juniors of MceGe- 
hee’s School of that city made 
an album all written in French 
which they sent to a school in 
Belgium. That is one album 
that will not have to be trans- 
lated. 


HIS letter, which went to 

Europe with an album, well 
describes the doings of the Jun- 
iors in the Jessie Run School, 
Cox’s Mills, West Virginia: 

“We want to tell you a little about our Junior Red Cross 
work. Our school is small so our organization is not a 
large one, but we try to carry the Red Cross spirit into 
all our work. 

“We all work together in keeping our school lawn free 
from papers and bits of trash, in keeping our school-room 
clean, and in keeping the 
flower cans filled with fresh 


flowers. When autumn > 
turned the leaves. this 
year, we kept. brightly 


colored leaves in the flower 
cans, 

“Each day we try to do at 
least one kind act for some- 
one younger or older than 
ourselves. We have a num- 
ber of health rules which 
we follow, and our room is 
made more attractive by 
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Havre, Montana, Juniors (above) had a 
float in their May Day celebrations. On 
the float were Norwegian, Swedish, Ital- 
ian, Japanese, Indian, Dutch and Ameri- 
can children dressed in the costwmes of 
their native lands. American children 
also dressed up as Chinese and Eskimo. 
North Fresno, Montana, School bas a 
very active Junior Council (left) 


UNIOR boys and girls to- 

gether made a quilt last win- 
ter in the Nassau County, New 
York, 6 A and 6 B classes of 
the Terrell Avenue School at 
Oceanside. Then they sent it 
to the House of St. Giles the Cripple in Garden 
City. The Nassau County Chapter News Letter 
tells how they went about the quilting: 


They first bought unbleached muslin and cut it into 
squares; then both boys and girls drew designs of animals, 
ships, birds and _ people. 
These clever pictures were 
traced on the muslin and the 
girls outlined them in blue. 
The squares were sewn to- 
gether and a most attractive 
quilt was made and backed 
in blue to match the em- 
broidery. 


Page 


IX letters, beautiful- 
ly written in French, 
were sent by Juniors of 


health posters, which serve Virginia McBryde 125 Mount Hebron School, 
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JUNIORS OF LA PLATA COUNTY, 
COLORADO 


Some of the students of La Plata County, 

Colorado, and the school which they at- 

tend, as it looks in the winter (left and 
above) 


In good weather a truck takes the 
children to school, but when it is 
storming they have this “covered 
wagon” (right). The boys in the 
district make their spending money 
by hunting and trapping (below) 


Below: Far-View House, Mesa Verde, Colorado, built by the 
Cliff Dwellers as a watch tower. When the Cliff Dwellers saw 
any enemies coming, they would pull up their ladders, which 
were made of logs with notches chopped in them for steps. 
Sometimes the invaders would stay near by for many days. But 
the Cliff Dwellers had food and water in their dwellings 





